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The Conference of State Commissions on Aging and Federal Agencies 


Over 100 delegates from 32 States and one 
Territory attended the 3-day Conference of 
State Commissions on Aging and Federal Agen- 
cies in Washington, D.C., September 8-10, 1952. 


The purpose of the Conference—the first 
of its kind—was to enable representatives of 
official State commissions or committees on 
aging to exchange experiences, ideas, and 
techniques of procedure, and to learn what 
resources of the Federal Government are 
available for the development of State and com- 
munity programs in this area of social need. 


The Conference was calledat the sugges- 
tion of several of the State commission chair- 
men who asked that the Federal Security Agency, 
through the Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, 
undertake its organization. 


Members of most of the State groups 
participated in pre-conference planning phases. 
State agencies that took part in the Washington 
sessions included: California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


In addition to the Federal Security Agency, 
participating Federal agencies included the 
Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the Veterans Administration. 


Delegates were also present, by appoint- 
ment of their Governors, from 18 States or 
Territories that have no official Commissions. 
These came from Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 


Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 


WHAT THE CONFERENCE TALKED ABOUT 


The Conference was organized in 3 gen- 
eral sessions, 4 Methods WorkGroups (in Com- 
munity Education, Community Organization, 
Fact-Finding and Reporting, Research, Demon- 
stration and Evaluation) and 6 Program Work 
Groups (Health, Medical Care and Rehabilita- 
tion; Employment; Education and Guidance; 
Community Participation; Living Arrange- 
ments; Income Maintenance). Discussion 
revolved chiefly around problems of organiza- 
tion and procedure. Program content was con- 
sidered as it related to ways and means of 
making program operation more effective. 


In an excellent summary of “things 
learned”, during the final session of the Con- 
ference, one of the delegates made the follow- 
ing points as quoted from the preliminary 
report: 


“It was apparent there were two main 
stimuli which lead to the recognition of State 
responsibility towards the problem of aging 
and to the establishment of State commissions 
or committees. The first was the increasing 
number of dependent old people and the conse- 
quent financial burden on the State. The sec- 
ond was the problems of social and physical 
dependency which are now, only in part, being 
met through voluntary groups or special pro- 
grams developed by the public health and wel- 
fare agencies. 


“In general, these State Commissions or 
commitices have been set up primarily to study 
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the overall problem and to recommend further 
action. For the most part, they have been 
appointed for limited terms (one or two years) 
and the question of permanent organization is 
still in abeyance. Only a few have so far 
moved into a third phase of activity, namely, 
the actual promotion and implementation of 
plans already approved. 


“The initial organization of these com- 
missions or committees follows no single pat- 
tern. Approximately half have ‘been created by 
legislative enactment, the other half through 
appointment by the State Governors. In some 
cases, it is primarily an inter-departmental 
affair, that is, membership made upof the heads 
of, or representatives from, the various State 
agencies whose field of operation in any way 
touches on the aging problem. In other instan- 
ces, it is an appointed:citizen group or a com- 
bination of the two. 


“In analyzing the trends in organization, 
the speaker reported a seemingly slight pref- 
erence in favor of the legislative commission 
with citizens or advisory groups, or with lay 
members includedin its membership. Some of 
these commissions or committees have small 
appropriations to work with. Others are pro- 
vided for out of the budgets of the State depart- 
ments. With one or two possible exceptions 
none can be said to have ‘abundant financing’. 


“In dealing with the problem of aging 
within their respective State borders the major- 
ity of the commissions or committees seem to 
take a broad approach. There are four cate- 
gories in which they appear primarily inter- 
ested. These are: (1) economic maintenance; 
(2) housing and living arrangements; (3) health 
and rehabilitation; (4) personal adjustment, 
including activities programs. Some commis- 
sions, however, have focussed on more limited 
areas suchas public assistance, chronic illness 
or some particular need that is the concern of 
the State department of welfare. 


“Except in one State, direct services to 
people have not been included in the responsi- 
bilities laid on the State commissions or com- 
mittees. In general, the two principal operating 
functions appear to be the coordination and 
improvement of State-wide programs in the 
field of aging as well as the activities of those 
State departments whose work touches this field. 
The importance of encouraging local community 
services was heavily stressed and much of the 
discussion revolved around ways and means by 
which this could be accomplished. 


“Throughout the Conference, the relation- 
ship between the State departments and State 
commissions or committees on aging was a topic 
to which the delegates continually reverted. 
Again and again, in group discussion, the need 
for care indelineating their respective respon- 
sibilities was clearly indicated. At times, fear 


was expressed that the State commissions 
would take over the functions of the depart- 
ments; at other times, it was the other way 
around. All, however, were in agreement as 
to the necessity of the two working together in 
the closest collaboration and of making full 
utilization of all the resources of all the agen- 
cies, government or voluntary, within the State, 
as well as those which the Federal Government 
has to offer”. 


FOR EXPLORATION PURPOSES ONLY 


Following the pattern established by the 
National Conference on Aging in 1950, several 
of the individual work groups suggested con- 
crete lines of action but these were not pre- 
sented for total Conference consideration. 
There was general agreement that the Confer- 
ence had served admirably the exploratory 
purpose for which it had been called. At the 
same time, it was felt that the proceedings 
should in no way be regarded as authoritative 
on the part of the sponsoring State commissions 
and committees since a large proportion of the 
delegates taking part in the discussion were 
from “non-commission” States and had had 
little active working experience in the field. 


A formal motion to form an interim 
organization of the participating State commis- 
sions for the purpose of laying the groundwork 
fora permanent national organization was voted 
down. It was generally felt that such a project 
was premature and could better be considered 
a year from now when a greater number of 
States than at present may have established 
official commissions or committees and will 
therefore be eligible for membership. In the 
meantime, the delegates expressed their appre- 
ciation of an offer made by the Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, on behalf 
of the other participating Federal Agencies, to 
provide the facilities in the event another con- 
ference seems desirable in 1953. 


A preliminary report on the Conference 
in mimeograph form and running to some 25,000 
words was prepared by the Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics and distributed during the latter 
part of November toalldelegates. The final ver- 
sion is expected to be ready sometime in January. 





Company Practices Regarding Older 
Workers and Retirement. This valuable 
study of practices among 687 companies 
gives the first quantitative information on 
retention of older workers, preparation 
for retirement, terms of retirement 
plans, policies toward workers after 
retirement, and rehiring retired workers. 
May be obtained by writing to Edwin 
Shields Hewitt and Associates, Liberty- 
ville, Illinois. 
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Connecticut Tackles Rehabilitation 
A Pilot Program forthe Aged and Chronically ILL 


By Hector J. Le Maire 
Educational Director, Commission on 
Chronically Ill, Aged and Infirm 


In July 1948 Connecticut opened a pilot 
State hospital service for the careand rehabili- 
tation of the chronically ill, aged, and infirm. 
The new serviceis also conducting research in 
prevention and postponement of disabling dis- 
ease; evaluating treatment methods; and train- 
ing personnel for extension of the program to 
other centers. 


ORIGIN 


The project resulted froma study reported 
in 1945 by the Public Welfare Council and from 
the efforts of a Commission, aided by Dr. A. 
Nowell Creadick who is nowits Medical Direc- 
tor. Each of the study groups was concerned 
over the inhumanity and expense of confinement 
of older, ailing persons in poorhouses, mental 
hospitals, and convalescent homes without ade- 
quate treatment facilities. 


The Commission on the Care and Treat- 
ment ‘of the Chronically Ill, Aged, and Infirm 
was created bythe State Legislature in 1945. A 
later General Assembly appropriated funds for 
the maintenance and operation of a central study 
unit where evaluation and rehabilitation would 
be tried. 


THE PROGRAM 


The philosophy underlying the program 
set in motion by the Cornmission, is stated thus: 
“Rehabilitation (of an elderly person) is not 
complete with the diagnosis and arrest of his 
definitive disease, but includes his ability to 
care for himself, pride in his appearance, the 
removal, so far as is possible, of his psychic 
problems, the study of his eyesight, his hearing, 
his nutritional status, and the provision of 
prosthetic devices where indicated, such as 
eyeglasses, dentures, artifical limbs, braces, 
and other orthopedic devices.” 


Since veterans constitute a large propor- 
tion of those needing the type of service con- 
templated, the program was located at the 
Connecticut State Veterans Hospital, Rocky 
Hill. At this hospital, veterans and other males 
referred by State and local welfare agencies 
are treated. Upon completion of their hospita- 
lization, veterans in need of domiciliary care 
are housed in the adjacent Connecticut State 
Veterans Home. Non-veterans are sent to pri- 
vate rest homes or boarding houses inspected 
and approved by the staff social worker. 


The Department of Physical Medicine, 
under Dr. Nila Covalt, the Educational Depart- 
ment, and related services are closely coordi- 
nated. All patients referred to Physical 
Medicine are seen bythe Director of Education. 
Evaluation and treatment include psychiatric 
service, occupational therapy, psychological 
appraisal, and assistance in job-finding. 


The teaching staff consists of two persons 
qualified to give instruction in the customary 
elementary and high school subjects and two 
instructors for commercial and pre-vocational 
subjects. The educational work is closely 
correlated with that of the occupational and 
speech therapists. 


The Education Department maintains a 
bulletin board on which are posted the want ads 
of all Connecticut newspapers and the publica- 
tions of the Connecticut Labor Department, 
showing employment trends by locality. A 
JOB Committee similar to that of the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of New 
York University has been organized to aid in 
placement. The State Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation co-operates in placing handi- 
capped individuals and the Veterans Admin- 
istration in placing disabled service men. 
Periodically, the State Department of Education 
offers high school equivalency examination to 
the patients. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT 


In addition to the program now function- 
ing at Rocky Hill, the Commission also makes 
grants-in-aid tofive co-operating general hos- 
pitals which, in turn, provide bed space for the 
chronically ill. Eventually, the Connecticut 
Plan will consist of three major depots for both 
men and women which will act as centers for 
general hospitals strategically placed through- 
out the State. 


The three depots will have training units 
to develop patterns of care, rehabilitation, and 
recreation for the satellite hospitals. Thus, 
the New Britain depot is now developing serv- 
ices for definitive medical treatmentand emer- 
gency surgery; a department of physical 
medicine with occupational therapy, vocational 
guidance in shops, classrooms, and sheltered 
workshops; and complete nursing care for 
terminal cases. Recuperated patients and those 
sufficiently rehabilitated to live outside will be 
followed up through periodic medical checkups 
at the depot. 


Living arrangements reflect the varied 
circumstances among individuals and changes 
SEE CONECTICUT — P.6. 
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Aging Resumes Publication 


With this issue, Aging resumes publication 
after a hiatus of 18 months. 


At the time it was suspended, in August 
1951, we had a gratifying “request” circulation 
of some 10,000copies. The readers were indi- 
viduals or groups, actively concerned with the 
problems of aging, who had asked to be placed 
on the mailing list. There was every indication 
that, with successive issues, the list would 
be enlarged. 


Unfortunately, budgetary considerations 
intervened and it became necessary to suspend 
publication until these and other policy questions 
could be worked out. Now, the matter has been 
resolved and we have permission to resume 
publication on the following basis: 


1. The first two issues will be distributed free 
to all those currently on the mailing list. 


2. All subsequent copies, with the exception of 
a limited number for Federal Government 
officials and for use in answering inquiries, 

will be sent only to paid subscribers. 








The subscription rate has been set at 50 
cents a year for six bi-rnonthly issues, 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
om ©». ¢. 


In other words, after two free issues 
(including this one) Aging is required to 
develop sufficient income to render it parti- 
ally self-supporting. 





We are confident our friends and readers’ 


wish to continue receiving their copies and call 
their attention to the enclosed subscription 
blank. We shall be grateful if you will “do it 
now”"—fill out the blank and mail it today—so 
that we shall be able to gauge as soon as pos- 
sible, the extent of our subscription support. 


From the thousands of letters we received 
in connection with the first two issues, we are 
convinced that Aging has a genuine service to 
perform. We shall redouble our efforts to make 
it a “must” for all those whose interests and 
activities touch upon this great area of social 
need. 


F.$. A. Seminar 


The Federal Security Agency is condycting 
a 15-week seminar on “Living in the Later 
Years” for the benefit of staff members who 
wish to plan for a “healthy, happy and secure 
retirement.” It is conceived of as pilot project 
to work out methods and procedures. Subject 
matter covered includes health, biological and 
psychological aging, emotional problems, living 
arrangements, income-maintenance and other 
topics. Three of the sessions will be devoted 
to participant-demonstration programs in var- 
ious forms of creative activities. 


From the Washington Star, Jan. 6, 1953. 
“A group of Government workers looked Father 
Time squarely in the eye last night and started 
drafting temporary injunctions against him. 
Gray hairs were in the minority, as the group 
prepared to do battle against the usually ac- 
cepted physical, social and economic infirmi- 
ties of old age. Their average age was judged 
at about 47. 


“The Seminar is something of an experi- 
ment on Federal Security's view that the Fed- 
eral Government should join many large indus- 
tries that have started retirement training 
programs for employees.” 


Some 80 persons are enrolled for the 
course for which a $5 fee is charged to cover 
cost of materials and other expenses. The 
seminar is sponsored by The Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics. 
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The Way the Wind Blows 


EDUCATION FOR AGING: A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT 


A home study course, Making the Most of 
Maturity, the first of its kind, has just been 
announced by the University of Chicago. Not 
an effort to provide a “blue print” for the life 
of an older person, its objectives are: (1) to 
give an understanding of what later maturity 
means to those who have reached that point in 
life, (2) to present information on the challen- 
ges, and(3)to provide a means for the individual 
registrant to make a systematic survey, under 
guidance, of his own situation and his com- 
munity’s resources. 





Making the Most of Maturity grew out of 
a two-year experimental research project con- 
ducted by the University’s Committee on Later 
Maturity and the Michael Reese Hospital Psy- 
chosomatic and Psychiatric Institute. The 
course includes ten lessons, which deal with 
social and personal attitudes toward aging, 
physical and health problems, financial and 
employment problems, living arrangements for 
older people, use of leisure time, and a philos- 
ophy for the later years. There is a syllabus 
so arranged that each registrant will deal 
chiefly with his own life situation in the light 
of facts and ideas provided by the text. A paper 
will be prepared for each lesson, and submitted 
to a University instructor. Through individual 
attention, the instructor will help each regis- 
trant assimilate and evaluate his or her reading 
on the later years. 





The course is available to individuals and 
is recommended asthe basis for group discus- 
sion. In the latter case, one person may regis- 
ter and purchase extra copies of the text, Good 
Living After Fifty, the syllabus, and supple- 
mentary pamphlets. Good Living After Fifty 
may be purchased separately without enrolment 
in the course. 








For further information, write to The 
Home-Study Department, The University of 
Chicago 1375 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


LIFETIME LIVING 


A new monthly publication, devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of older people, has 
made its appearance on the newsstands and, 
from all reports, is building up a substan- 
tial circulation. 


Lifetime Living - “the magazine for 
people who plan ahead” - began publication in 
June 1952. It is edited by Martin Gumpert and 
Carries a wide range of feature articles on 
health, retirement planning, recreation, sports, 








hobbies, travel, beauty hints and other similar 
topics—all specially written for men and women 
in their middle and later years. It is well 
illustrated with photographs, decorative draw- 
ings and cartoons. Publication office is at 
27 E. 34th Street, New York 16,N.Y. Subscrip- 
tion rate, $2.50 a year; single copy 25 cents. 


Another important publication placing its 
chief emphasis on matters of interest to older 
people is Journal of Living, now in its eight- 
eenth year. Published monthly in a pocket- 
size format, itis a lively and informative maga- 
zine which has a host of friends and readers. 
Publication is at 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Subscription rate $3.00 a year; single 
copy 25 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS MAKES IT ILLEGAL 





Massachusetts is the only state at the 
present time having a law which makes dis- 
crimination in the employment of persons age 
45 to 65 an unfair employment practice. Asa 
result of this law the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination has ruled that 
pension plans with a compulsory retirement age 
of less than 65 are inoperative and in violation 
of the state law. 





To Our Readers 


In resuming publication of Aging, we 
are obviously eager to give it an editorial 
content that will reflect accurately your 
own direct interests in the field. There 
are several ways in which you can help 
us do this: 


1. Please write telling us what sort of 
articles or information you would like. 
Make your requests as concrete as 
possible. For instance, instead of 
“Living Arrangements for Older 
People”, specify what aspect of the 
problem you would like to see covered. 


2. Send us brief notes on activities being 
carried on in your community— 
particularly, any new idea that might 
be helpful to other communities. 


3. Send in questions on which you would 
like to have the experience of other 
individuals or communities. Where- 
ever possible, we will print them and 
urge readers to get into direct com- 
munication with you. In this way we 
hope to establish a clearing-house of 
information that will helpus further to 
identify the down-to-earth problems 
which you are concerned. 


The more you helpto edit Aging, the 
better it will be. 

















GERONTOLOGY IN JAPAN 


Word has just come of a series of six 
lectures on various aspects of gerontology 
under the auspices of The Social Welfare Coun- 
cil of Osaka-City and the Social Welfare Asso- 
ciation of the Press Asahi. This is reported to 
be the first venture of the kind in Japan. The 
lectures were addressed to professional people 
in the fields of health, recreation, group work, 
social work, and teaching. 





CONNECTICUT (CONTINUED FROM P.3.) 


in physical status. Some patients return to 
their own homes, making periodic visits to the 
hospitals. An intermediate facility, in the form 
of dwelling units for 44 couples and 200 single 
persons is in process of construction at New 
Britain for those needing medical *-:pervision, 
for those who require sheltered ‘ ving, or for 
those who have no homes of their own. Efforts 
will be made to simulate normal community 
living. 





Each of the three major units will strive 
to serve the citizens of Connecticut ona humane, 
scientific basis. Large areas of the care and 
treatment of the chronically ill and the elderly 
stillcall for basic research. These depots will 
offer opportunity for it. 


In the depots, for example, the kind of 
education suitable for aging people can be 
studied. It is possible that an entirely new 
philosophy needs to be developed inthis respect. 
There is no literature available which ade- 
quately describes the learning processes or 
desires of the elderly. 


Opportunity will be offered for group 
therapy. This approach has been successful 
in the treatment of alcoholics, and more 
recently in respect to weight loss. How effec- 
tive can it be in halting degenerative processes ? 


Techniques in all phases of the care of 
the disabled aged will be studied, analyzed, and 
the findings passed on to other hospitals and 
interested organizations. 





Staff Worker Wanted. Hartford, 
Connecticut’s Family Service Society 
announces a grant of $8,700 from the 
Hartford Foundation for Public Giving to 
explore the possibilities of foster homes 
for the aged. A staff person is being 
sought to do the home finding: one year 
of social casework training; several years 
experience in social work; mature, sym- 
pathetic, and promotional ability. Kosrof 
Eligian is Executive Director of the Soci- 
ety, at 36 Trumball Street, Hartford 3. 




















News of State Commissions 


Fifteen States currently have commis- 
sions or committees on aging established by 
executive or legislative action. There are 
clear indications that a number of other States 
will create similar groups during the coming 
year. That the existing groups are exception- 
ally active may be seen from an account of the 
Conference of State Commissions onAging and 
Federal Agencies, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, and from the numerous activities, 
studies and recommendations they are report- 
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ing. Insofar as possible this page will bef!’ 
devoted to brief notes concerning the activities | ' 
of these groups. Interested readers may wish 
to correspond with the chairmen or executive f * 
officers of the commissions for detailed] * 
information. 
NORTH CAROLINA SPECIAL COMMITTEE : 
ON AGING , 
The North Carolina Committee wasfJ gq 
appointed by Governor W. Kerr Scott shortlyJ ¢ 
after the North Carolina Conference on Aging. 
The Committee proceeded at once to arrange f ( 
for publication of the Conference proceedings, J J 
a copy of which may be obtained by writing to 
the Secretary, Mrs. Annie May Pemberton, State | 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh. : 
The Committee has directed its efforts “ 
toward defining the problems in NorthCarolina, C 
stimulating interest among community and pro- t 
fessional groups, and, in December, forwarding t 
a series of recommendations to the Governor.[| ° 
The recommendations are in the fields of finan-§ ™ 
cial security, employment, education, health,§ ™ 
and housing. Chairmanis Mr. Edwin N. Brower,§ ” 
Brower Mills Inc., Hope Mills, N. C. : 
e: 


THE ILLINOIS COMMITTEE ON AGING 


In cooperation with the Illinois Welfare§ p 
Conference, the Illinois Committee conducted af + 
4-day institute in Peoria for community leaders§ 4, 
and workers. Topics considered were: case-§ ,, 
work, building community programs, employ- pt 
ment, and health. Chairman of the Illinois§ ¢, 
Committee is Mr. William Rutherford, 160 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago; Executive Secretary 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge, Room 1500, 
160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 









THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION TO STUDY 
PROBLEMSOF THE AGED, STATE OF RHODE 
ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 


The Rhode Island Commission was created 
by resolution of the General Assembly. The 
resolution directs the Commission “to make 
an overall study regarding the economic, em- 
ployment, medical, recreational and _ socialf@¢ 
problems of the older citizens of the state. IngfAl 
the performance of its duties said commission Ne 
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shall survey, evaluate, plan and recommend a 
coordinated state program for improving the 
general welfare of said citizens so that oppor- 
tunities shall be provided for aging persons to 
continue as fully participating members of the 
community, to enable families, communities 
and society to adjust to the aging population 
under modern conditions.” 


The Commission proceeded to set up 
study committees on Health, Economic and 
Income Maintenance, Housing, Recreation, and 
Research. Judge John P. Cooney, Providence, 
is the Chairman. Mr. Harald H. Lund is Tech- 
nical Director. Address: 24 Mason Street, 
Providence. An interim report, issued in the 
Summer of 1952, describes the broad scope of 
the Commission's interest. 


During the Fall, the Commission com- 
pleted arrangements with the United States 
Bureau of the Census for a Statewide sample 
survey of the older population. Copies of the 
detailed and unique schedule are available 
from the Technical Director. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
IN FLORIDA 


This Committee of 15 civic leaders, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John L. Morris, 
National Airlines, Miami, published its Second 
Annual Report late in 1952. Interest foci of the 
Committee are: to provide accurate informa- 
tion about Florida as a retirement community; 
to create opportunities and facilities that enable 
older people to be self-sufficient, healthy, and 
mentally active; to assist organizations and 
individuals in proper site selection and plan- 
ning for retirement villages; and to recommend 
legislation that provides for standard-setting 
in institutions and protection against 
exploitation. 


By working with the Retirement Research 
Division of the State Improvement Commission, 
the universities of the State, and the executive 
departments, the Committee has been instru- 
mental in collecting important information, 
publishing booklets, sponsoring an annual con- 
ference at the University of Florida, and sti- 
mulating a good deal of Statewide interest. 


Secretary of the Committee and Director 
of the Florida State Improvement Commission 
is Mr. Walter E. Keyes, Tallahassee. 





The Table of the King. This 1952 publi- 
cationis a striking account by Katherine Burton 
of the pioneering service of a groupof Catholic 
women to children, the sick, and the aged, 
resulting in the establishment of the Order of 
the Sisters of Charity of Providence. The 
Order now has 3,500 members who operate 
across Canada and on the West Coast from 
Alaska to California. McMullen Books, Inc., 
New York $3.00. - 











Conferences to Come 


More than a hundred conferences, insti- 
tutes, hearings, or meetings onaging have been 
held within the past two years. Some of these 
meetings, like the University of Michigan Con- 
ference on Aging in July, the New York State 
Desmond Committee hearings in December, and 
the University of Florida Southern Conference 
on Gerontology, have become annual affairs and 
productive of series of useful books. It appears 
that the trend will continue in 1953. 


FLORIDA 


The Third Southern Conference on Geron- 
tology will be held at the University of Florida 
(Gainesville), January 26-27. The subject of 
the conference will be “Florida Plans for a 
Healthy Senior Citizen” and will emphasize the 
importance of gerontology and geriatrics ina 
modern medical school and State medical cen- 
ter. The University is planning the organiza- 
tion of a new medical school. 


The first conference dealt with demo- 
graphic, biological, psychological, and socio- 
economic aspects of aging. The group of 
scholarly papers are available in Problems of 
America’s Aging Population, University of 
Florida Press, price $1.50. The 1952 meeting 
considered migration, nutrition, housing, finan- 
cial support, and cultural activities. The pre- 
pared papers and muchof the discussion appear 
in Living in the Later Years, University of 
Florida Institute of Gerontology (Gainesville). 
Price $2.50. 











ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA AND VIRGINIA 


State Conferences of Social Work in these 
three states will devote two or more sessions 
to problems of aging in 1953. The Arizona 
meeting will take place April 29-May | at 
Tucson; the Virginia meeting, April 30-May 1 
at Roanoke; and the California meeting, May 
4-6 at Fresno. 


GERONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


The Sixth Annual Scientific sessions of 
the Gerontological Society will take place in 
San Francisco, August 26-28. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Edward L. Bortz, 2021 West 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, the program is 
being planned to meet the interests of all per- 
sons working in the field. Program partici- 
pants are being urged to leave laboratory lingo 
at home and to use language that will convey 
meaning to those representing widely diverse 
specialities. 


Chairman of Local Arrangements is Pro- 
fessor Harold Jones, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of California, Berkeley. Pres- 
ident for 1953 is Dr. E. V. Cowdry, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 











Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


Administration of Homes for the Aged. 
This is a collection of 18 papers by specialists 
in community planning and Home operation. 
The papers deal with the nature and place of 
the modern Home, management and costs, 
medical care and the social service program. 
The contributors are not afraid to tackle new 
ideas. Published by the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds Social Planning 
Department, 165 West 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. $2.25. 





* * * 


A Classified Bibliography on Gerontology 
and Geriatrics is the title of a monumental 
compendium of references covering all aspects 
of the field. The Bibliography contains more 
than 18,000 listings and is kept current by the 
author through a bibliography section in each 
issue of the Journal of Gerontology. 











The Bibliography is the product of the 
painstaking work of Dr. Nathan W. Shock who 
is Director of the Gerontology Research Unit, 
National Heart Institute, Public Health Serv- 
ice. It was published by Stanford University 
Press ($15) with the aid of a subsidy from the 
Forest Park Foundation. 


* + * 


Community Services for Older People is 
a comprehensive report of a 4-year project 
designed to activate an entire community— 
Chicago—to aging. It is a thoroughgoing pre- 
sentation of the needs and problems identified, 
the programs initiated, the successes and the 
failures. The project was an activity of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
financed by the Wieboldt Foundation. Director 
and Assistant Director, respectively, were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge and Mrs. Helen 
Laue. The book is published by Wilcox and 
Follett Company. 1952. 





~ * * 


N.P.A. Study on Pensions. A study en- 
titled “Pensions in the United States”, prepared 
by the National Planning Association for the 
Joint Congressional Committee onthe Economic 
Report has just been published. The authors 
found a considerable area of agreement among 
business, labor and experts on certain broad 
principles in the pension field, but report ser- 
ious differences over benefit amounts and 
methods of financing. A special feature of the 
study is a listing of over 120 projects of cur- 
rent research in the fields of private and gov- 
ernmental pensions, employment of older 
workers and related areas. 

A copy of the study may be obtained by 
sending 30 cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 








Films and Exhibits 


The Seventh Age is a 17-minute produc- A « 





tion showing community-supported housing 
developments and life therein in Denmark. It 
should be widely used by State and local Com- 
mittees on Aging and by groups responsible for 
building and operating facilities for congregate 
living. Available at the Danish Information 
Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


* . — 


Retire to Life, just released by the Na- 
tional Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 2,deals primarily with need for activ- 
ity and recognition in retirement, but touches 
also on related matters of financial security, 
three-generation family living, and medical 
care. It was produced by the Oklahoma State 
Health Department and the University of Okla- 
homa. It will probably become available through 
State health or mental health departments, 
State mental health associates, film libraries, 
and through the Mental Health Consultants in 
the Regional Offices of the Federal Security 
Agency. 





a * * 


Looking Ahead is a 13-minute documen- 





tary picture showing the role of Old Age andf 


Survivors Insurance in providing financial se- 
curity to workers in retirement and to survive 
ors. Produced by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, it is available throughlocal or regional 
Social Security offices. 


* * * 


Three exhibits on aging, prepared to 
kindle interest in aging and to facilitate action 
in communities are available for conferences 
or for display in public places. One of the large 
exhibits, 7 feet high and 20 feet long shows, 
through pictures, the range of problems of 
aging and is designed to stimulate commun- 
ity action. 


Table models (27 inches high and 6 feet 
long) of this exhibit are available through the 
Regional Offices of the Federal Security Agency 
and are accompanied by a display of pamphlets 
and »ooks published by the principal Federal 
agencies concerned with aging. 


The third exhibit has the same large 
dimensions as the first and is elaborately 
lighted. Again portraying the range of prob- 
lems, it shows also the nature of the resources 
available from Federal agencies for the 
assistance of States, local communities, and 
organizations. 


The large exhibits are available for 
larger meetings or display periods. A de- 
scriptive folder is in preparation and may be 
obtained by writing to Committee on Aging and 
Geriatrics, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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